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Pelike attributed to the Lykaon Painter: Elpenor, Odysseus, and Hermes. About 440 
B.c. Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


‘ 


...and the souls 

of the perished dead gathered to the place, up out of Erebos, 
brides and young unmarried men, and long-suffering elders, 
virgins, tender with the sorrows of young hearts upon them, 
and many fighting men killed in battle, stabbed with brazen 
spears, still carrying their bloody armor upon them.’ 


Odyssey, XI, 36-41 


Tuus Homer pescrises some of the shades (psychai) whom Odysseus 
summons from the Underworld when he goes to inquire of Teiresias about 
his journey back to Ithaca. They were conjured up by an elaborate ceremony, 
involving a sacrifice to the dead, since once the dead were properly buried 
they did not consort with the living. Elpenor, the unfortunate companion 
who fell from the roof of Circe’s palace and whose corpse was left behind, 
was a different case. He was the first to appear, and he pleads and threatens for 


the burial that was his due: 


‘there at that time, my Lord, I ask that you remember me, 

and do not go and leave me behind unwept, unburied, 

when you leave, for fear that I might become the gods’ curse upon you; 
but burn me there with all my armor that belongs to me, 

and heap up a grave mound beside the beach of the gray sea, 

for an unhappy man, so that those to come will know of me.’ 


Odyssey, XI, 71-76 


Although the dead buried beneath the Agora cannot speak to us, as Elpenor 
did to Odysseus, of the proper mode of burial for their given period and 
station in life, we can observe the burial practices and speculate on the reasons 
behind them. Some reasons are timeless and still operate in our own funeral 
practices—grief for the loss of a loved one and the comfort afforded by rela- 
tives and friends, the human frailty of wanting to impress others with costli- 
ness of offerings or to stress the superior status of the deceased, and the notion 
that the identity of the individual does not die but should be remembered. 
However, since the ancient Greeks did not believe in the separation of the 
‘soul’ from the ‘body’ at the moment of death, they conceived of a journey of 
the psyche to Hades, that could be helped by proper burial rites or hindered by 
their absence. There was thus fear of the dead. As the shade of Patroklos says 
to Achilles: 


You sleep, Achilleus; you have forgotten me; but you were not 
careless of me when I lived, but only in death. Bury me 

as quickly as may be, let me pass through the gates of Hades. 
The souls, the images of dead men hold me at a distance, 

and will not let me cross the river and mingle among them, 

but I wander as I am by Hades’ house of the wide gates.’ 


Iliad, xxi, 69-74 
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1. Two pairs of terracotta model boots, symbolic equipment for the 
long journey to the Underworld. From an Early Geometric cre- 
mation burial (see 37). 





2. North slope of the Areopagus with view of the Acropolis. The wealthiest tombs, 
both Mycenaean and Geometric, were located here. 


Before the constitutional reforms of Solon had created the Agora as a civic 
center, this region to the northwest of the Acropolis, bounded by the Areo- 
pagus and the Pnyx to the south, and the Kolonos Agoraios to the west, was 
a vast cemetery (see Plan, 6). Over 150 ancient burial places have been dis- 
covered by the Agora excavators, but these were only part of the total. 
With the levelling of the central area for later buildings, many must have 
been destroyed. Consequently, the best preserved burials are located on the 
periphery, near the Tholos at the southwest, near the northeast corner and 
under the Stoa of Attalos (5), and especially along the north side of the Areo- 
pagus (2). Because of its proximity to the Acropolis, this last was chosen for 
tombs of prominent persons in Mycenaean and in Geometric times. 

Only one pre-Mycenaean burial has survived, an unusual crouched burial 
at the bottom of a well shaft near the later Metroon (3). From the two pots 
associated with the skeleton (4), it can be dated to about 2000 B.c. at the be- 
ginning of Middle Helladic (see Chronological Table below Plan, 6). 


3. Plan of burial of about 2000 B.c. 


4. The two pots suggest a belief in an afterlife, or journey to 
the Other World, for which food was necessary. 








5. East side of Agora with Stoa of Attalos. The surviving Mycenaean graves and 
tombs were especially concentrated at the northeast corner and under the Stoa. 


With the Mycenaean period our evidence is much more complete; over 
forty tombs and graves survive. Many are chamber tombs (7), a type known 
at Mycenae and elsewhere, but simpler forms also exist (26, 34), perhaps 
because the geologic formation was not very suitable for quarrying under- 
ground chambers. All Mycenaean burials in Athens were inhumations, the 
body being allowed to decompose naturally. 

In the so-called “Dark Ages’ following the collapse of Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion, the Agora continued in use as a burial ground, although another im- 
portant cemetery, located further west in the area of the later Kerameikos, had 
come into use. Chamber tombs no longer occur. Simple stonelined cist graves 
are the rule in the earlier (Submycenaean) period, and continue for children 
in the Protogeometric period (35), but cremation burials in ash-urns (38) 
become standard for adults. 

In addition to archaeological evidence, we may look to Homer for further 
light on the meaning of funeral practices. Although his date is debated, Homer 
probably lived in the 8th century, well on in the Geometric period, but his 
archaeology is not all of one time. He combines practices of his own day with 
traditions of the heroic Mycenaean age, the memory of which may have been 
kept alive through oral poetry. For this reason we quote passages from Homer 
both for the earlier (Mycenaean) and the later (Geometric) burials, with the 
realization that Homer is poetry and not history. 

By combining the archaeological, anthropological, and literary evidence, 
we hope that this Picture Book may bring to life a few of those ancient 
Athenians buried beneath, or near, the Agora—the Mycenaean noblewoman 
(7-16), the warrior with ‘imitation silver’ vases (20-22), the father and son 
brought back together fromr battlefield or hunt (18-19), the baby girl show- 
ered with gifts by loving parents (27-28), the wealthy lady with gold ear- 
rings and symbolic bridal chest (40-49), and others as well. 








6. Early burials in the Agora 
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CHRONOLOGICAL GUIDE 
(all dates approximate) 


Middle Helladic 

Early Mycenaean (Late Helladic 1 or L-x. 11) 
Mycenaean (L.H. 1 A and B) 

Late Mycenaean (L.H. m1 C) 
Submycenaean 

Protogeometric 

Early Geometric 

Middle Geometric 

Late Geometric Time of Homer? 
Orientalizing 

Beginning of Archaic Solon’s reforms. 
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THE TOMB OF A NOBLE ATHENIAN LADY 
OF ABOUT 1400 B.C. 





7. Model of Mycenaean Chamber Tomb, Agora Museum. After the burial the door- 
way was blocked with stones (to prevent the shade from walking and to keep out 
robbers) and the entrance passage filled with earth. 


In 1939 the wealthiest Mycenaean chamber tomb ever found in Athens was 
discovered on the north slope of the Areopagus (2) within a stone’s throw of 
the Acropolis, site of ‘the goodly palace of Erechtheus.’ Since this was not a 
built tholos tomb, but a rockcut chamber tomb, it was probably not a royal 
tomb. However, it must have belonged to a lady of high station, certainly a 
noblewoman. The size, neat benches, lightly gabled roof, and especially the 
burial cist with cover slab (8) are exceptional in Athens. Unfortunately the 
cist was found open with no trace of the body. We can only speculate on 
what happened. Perhaps the remains were moved to a neighboring tomb 
after the untimely collapse of the roof. From the mirror, cosmetic boxes, 
barrettes, etc. we know the occupant was a woman, and the pottery dates the 
burial to about 1400 B.c. 


8. Empty burial cist as found with 
cover moved aside. Such cists are 
rare except in royal tombs. 








9. Vases and bronze lamp standing beside doorway. 


‘And he set beside him two handled jars of oil and honey 
leaning them against the bier...” 
Iliad, xxut, 170-171 


Homer thus has Achilles provide for Patroklos on his funeral pyre, since 
cremation was the standard practice of his own day. However, the jars of oil 
and honey may represent a continuation of the Mycenaean practice of equip- 
ping the dead for the long journey implicit in an inhumation burial. Here in 
our chamber tomb the two large jars by the doorway (9) must have been 
filled with provisions for the spirit on its journey to the Other World. The 
undecorated pointed jar is an import from Canaan (Israel) and may have 
originally contained myrrh or some other spice shipped wholesale from the 
Levant; here in its secondary use it probably held wine or oil. The lamp (10) 
was undoubtedly of practical value to those making the interment, and may 
have been left symbolically alight by the doorway. 


10. Bronze lamp by doorway. It had a conveniently long handle and a 
small trough in the rim to hold the wick. 


OTHER VASES FOR THE NOBLEWOMAN 





11. Vases and ivory cosmetic box on right bench. Found broken by the fall of the 
rock roof, they are shown after mending, returned to their original position. 


13. The two squat pots seen at the 
right in 11, here shown one 
from above, the other in profile. 
This shape (alabastron) was 
popular in tombs and probably 
held perfumed unguents. 





12. Large jar with nautilus (argonaut) decora- 
tion. Of Cretan shape with a popular 
marine motive, this vase was made on the 
Greek mainland about 1400 B.c. 





Io 


THE MYCENAEAN NOBLEWOMAN’S 





14. Large ivory cosmetic box (pyxis) from bench. Carved in splendid naturalistic style 


15. 


with winged griffins swooping down on young deer, the hollow ivory tusk forms 
the walls of the box. Fitted with a double bottom and a lid, it also had a tin lining 
to prevent the rouge or cosmetic from seeping through and staining the ivory. 


Other feminine articles found near cist (8). The bronze mirror in the center, origi- 
nally polished, may have been used to apply a cosmetic (eye shadow?) from the 
small ivory box, lower left. The ivory barrettes at the right are unique, but the 
straight bone hairpins are common in Mycenaean tombs. 





COSMETICS, JEWELRY, AND DRESS 





16. Gold ornaments found near burial cist (8). 





17. Ivory group from Mycenae. 


No VALUABLE GOLD OBJECTS 
were found in our otherwise rich 
tomb, and this suggests that what- 
ever jewelry of heavy gold—rings, 
bracelets, necklace, etc.—our noble- 
woman wore was removed with her 
body from the tomb. Over 100 orna- 
ments of thin gold leaf with small 
perforations and representing rosettes 
of two sizes, a shell ornament, and an 
ivy pattern were left behind (16). 
They may have fallen from her dress, 
having been sewn to the flounces of a 
costume which perhaps resembled 
the court dress worn by the two 
ladies in the ivory group from My- 
cenae (17). Although showy, they 
were hardly valuable enough to re- 
trieve. 


TI 





18. Remains of two coffin burials in Mycenaean chamber tomb discovered in 1966. 
These skeletons are A and B in diagram 19. Note position of the large vase (krater, 
19, 3 below). 


BURIAL IN A FAMILY TOMB 


ALTHOUGH the noblewoman’s tomb was used only once (and no body was 
found), Mycenaean chamber tombs were family tombs and were generally 
used for repeated burials (more than twenty in some cases). Usually the body 
was deposited directly on the earth floor in an extended or slightly con- 
tracted position, and once it became a skeleton—signifying the safe arrival of 
the soul in the Underworld—it could be shoved aside or the bones deposited 
in a small pit to make way for subsequent members of the family. This was 
the customary method, but the Agora has revealed other more exceptional 
methods—the burial cist with covering slab (8) and here two simultaneous 
burials made in simple pine boxes or coffins (18-19). Although they had vir- 
tually disappeared, fibrous remains of wood above and below the skeletons, 
A and B, plus the high position of the large krater, supplied the evidence for 
restoring coffins. Both skeletons were male (father and son?) and were buried 
on the same day, perhaps brought home from battle or hunt in hastily con- 
structed pine boxes. After an interval the mother, C, and still later, after the 
ceiling had partially collapsed, the adolescent boy, D, were buried. 


19. Section of tomb above, 
showing sequence of 
burials. 














TOMB OF A MYCENAEAN WARRIOR 
OF ABOUT 1350 B.C. 





20. Plan of chamber 
tomb on north 
slope of Areopa- 
gus, near noble- 
woman’s tomb (7). 
It contained three 
skeletons, the last, 
C, a tall man. Be- 
side him on the 
remains of a 
wooden table, 
painted blue and 
perhaps inlaid with 
ivory, were his. . 
long sword, short 
sword, and razor 
(21). The pottery 
from this tomb 
was ‘imitation 
silver’ (22). 











‘Across his shoulders he slung the sword with the nails of silver, 
a bronze sword...’ 


Tliad, m1, 335 


THus Homer gives us a poetic memory of the long bronze sword or rapier 
of Mycenaean times, like these with gold-plated rivets (21). In Homer’s own 
day warriors must have used more serviceable iron weapons like those from 
the Early Geometric warrior’s grave (38-39). 


21. Bronze swords and razor from wooden table by burial C (20). 
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STATUS OR PROFESSION 


22. ‘Imitation silver’ service from Mycenaean warrior’s tomb. These seven different 
shapes of stemmed cups, bowls, and pitcher—suitable for funerary offerings of 
food and drink—were among twelve undecorated vases from this tomb. All pre- 
served traces of a dark coating, chemically analyzed as remnants of tin. 











Her: certainly the intention of the tin-coated pottery was to create the 
impression of a silver service, as the metallic shapes and the existence of a 
duplicate set of solid silver vases in a tomb in the Argolid indicate. Clearly 
such a practice was restricted to funerary usage, and although it might seem a 
cheap trick to play on the dead, it was apparently confined to wealthier 
burials of the warrior aristocracy. One must remember that tin was rare and 
had to be imported for the manufacture of bronze. Thus, the ‘imitation silver’ 
vases lent status to our warrior, already characterized by his bronze rapier and 
sword with gold rivets. His burial is second in wealth to that of the noble- 
woman with the ivory cosmetic boxes. Many Mycenaean burials in the 
Agora were of a humbler kind, with only a single pot or two. The collection 
of tools found in one grave (23) is unusual and suggests that their owner was 


a craftsman. 


23. The tools of an artisan. 
A stone celt, two bone 
handles, and, in the 
upper left, half a stone 
mould for making glass 
beads. Was this the pro- 
fession of our humble 
craftsman? 





CHILD BURIALS OF THE MYCENAEAN PERIOD 


FRoM A sTuDy of the anthropo- 
logical evidence, the skeletons and 
bones, one realizes the poignant truth 
that life expectancy was short and 
many small children did not live be- 
yond the first few years. Epidemics 
must have taken their toll, as the 
simultaneous burial of the two little 
children in a small pit grave (26) 
would indicate. This burial belongs 
to the troubled closing years of the 
Mycenaean age, but in earlier years 
more thought was lavished upon the 
little girl of less than two whose fond 
parents showered her with gifts (27- 
28). This burial was also made in a 
small pit grave. In chamber tombs 


niches were sometimes dug in the 
entrance passageway for child burials 24- Tomb of the Niches. To avoid 
(24). Specific offerings such as feed- shoveling ounine ororigs soc ane 


: 7 ; blocking the door, child burials were 
ing bottles (29) or terracotta ‘nurses made high up in niches, two in the 


(30) often accompany child burials. right-hand one, one in the left. Two 
of the feeding bottles (29) came 
from this tomb. 





25-26. Pit burial of two children of about five 
and eight (their ages determined by analy- 
sis of their teeth). They were buried si- 
multaneously with their heads at opposite 
ends, and with the cup at left (visible in 
center of grave) as their only offering. 
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27-28. Vases and necklace with gold pendant from grave of 


a little girl, showing feminine finery even for an in- 
fant. The two small spouted pots may have served as 
feeders (see 29). The beautiful Lily Bowl belongs to 
an early stage of Mycenaean pottery, about 1450 B.c., 
when the naturalism of Cretan art was still imitated. 





29. Feeding bottles often accompanied Mycenaean child burials 


30. 


(even for children of five or six years). Apparently they were 
intended to give solace on the long journey to the Under- 
world. The same shape continued as an infant feeder in the 
Geometric period (center). 


Mycenaean ‘nurses.’ Since 
these female terracottas oc- 
cur with child burials, it has 
been suggested that they also 
were intended to nourish 
and care for the little ones on 
their journey. 








MYCENAEAN FUNERAL RITES 


*,.. and nightlong swift-footed Achilleus 
from a golden mixing bowl, with a two handled goblet in his hand 
drew the wine and poured it on the ground and drenched the ground with it, 
and called upon the soul of the unhappy Patroklos.’ 
Iliad, xxim, 218 ff. 


“But when the dead man had burned and the dead man’s armor, we piled 
the grave mound and pulled the gravestone to stand above it...” 


31. Shattered kylikes, ‘two han- 
dled goblets,’ found in the 
dromoi of Mycenaean tombs 
show that a farewell toast was 
drunk or poured out before 
the passageway (32) was filled 
with earth. 









Odyssey, xI1, 13-14 


ALTHOUGH the passages quoted from Homer refer to cremation funerals of 
Patroklos and Elpenor, we know that the rites of drinking a toast (and smash- 
ing the goblet), heaping up the earth (that is filling the dromos), and erecting 
some kind of grave marker all go back to the Mycenaean period. In 33 a 
plain worked stone was used in contrast to the fine carved stele with chariot 
scene from Mycenae (56). Scraps of animal bones in some tombs suggest a 
funeral meal like those described by Homer. 


. 32. Entrance passage 
(dromos) and 
blocking wall of 
warrior’s tomb 
(20-22). 


33. Fragment of a grave 
marker from family 
tomb with coffins 
(18-19). 
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INHUMATION CIST GRAVES 


MYCENAEAN BURIALS, although usually made 
in family chamber tombs, were essentially an elab- 
oration of simple inhumations in which the body 
was deposited in a pit or cist underground and left 
to decompose naturally, a slow process which led, 
as we have seen, to the concept of a ‘long journey’ 
to the Underworld (see 3-4). This simple method 
of burial in a rectangular pit or cist, usually cov- 
ered with several stone slabs, goes back to Middle 
Helladic times, but persisted in Mycenaean Athens, 
especially for the burials of children (26) and the 
less wealthy (34). With the Dark Age period, fol- 
lowing the destruction of Mycenaean palaces, sim- 
ple cist graves replaced family tombs and are char- 
acteristic of the new cemeteries on Salamis and in 
the Kerameikos. The cist became longer and nar- 
rower to accommodate an extended burial and was 
usually lined with stone slabs (35) as well as cov- 
ered by stones. The example below belongs to the 
Protogeometric period, in which cremation was 
the accepted rite for adults, but here the young girl 
of ten or twelve was buried in an old-fashioned 


cist grave. 


35. Protogeometric cist 
grave of a young girl. 
Note the extended 
skeleton and the stone 
lining. This was a 
relatively wealthy 
burial with a number 
of small pots and 
simple jewelry. 








34. Mycenaean cist 
grave with two 
cover stones re- 
moved. Note the 
contracted position 
of the skeleton. A 
pitcher and jar at the 
head and a small 
bronze knife were 
the only offerings. 


THE FUNERAL PYRE 


‘and with the dawn 
cause your people to rise, o lord of men Agamemnon, 
and bring in timber and lay it by, and all that is fitting 
for the dead man to have when he goes down under the gloom and the 
darkness, 
so that with the more speed the unwearying fire may burn him 
away from our eyes, and the people turn back to that which they must do.’ 


Iliad, xxm, 49-54 


THus ACHILLES ASKS AGAMEMNON to have his people make preparations 
for the funeral pyre of Patroklos. Likewise Homer’s other heroes are cre- 
mated in contrast to the inhumations of the Mycenaean age, to which his 
heroes purportedly belonged. The idea of cremation as a speedy release of the 
soul from the body was a new one, which the Mycenaeans may have become 
acquainted with in the Near East at the time of the Trojan War. Nonetheless, 
it was not until several centuries later that cremation became common, and 
some of the offerings—such as the symbolic boots for the journey (1 and 37) 
—may represent a carry-over of idea of appropriate provisions for the long 
journey implicit in the rite of inhumation. 


. s 36. Carbonized figs and currants 
r : © from Early Geometric pyres. 
\ & Their ‘cleansing properties’ 
uw made them appropriate for 
*» v funeral banquet and pyre. 
a rl 
& 37. Part of the funeral offerings 


from a woman’s cremation 
burial of about 900 B.c. 








38. 


39. 


CREMATION OF A GEOMETRIC WARRIOR 
OF ABOUT 900 B.C. 


This drawing shows the vertical 
section of a Geometric warrior’s 
grave. The large ash-urn (here the 
characteristic neck amphora pre- 
ferred for masculine cremations) 
was covered with a stone and 
placed in a pit with other offerings 
which had been burnt on the pyre. 
The iron sword had first been 
‘killed’ by the fire and was then 
wrapped around the urn. Car- 
bonized figs and grapes (36) were 
found in the upper packing under 
the layer of stones. Located only a 
few meters away from the contem- 
porary cremation (37), these graves 
of warrior and woman must belong 
to one family. 





Iron weapons and implements from the warrior’s cremation. In addition to the 
long iron sword, his equipment consisted of two spearheads, two knives, a broad 
axe, a whetstone, and two snaffle bits, the last perhaps of use in chariot races like 
those depicted on Geometric vases (see 55). Compare these iron weapons with the 
bronze weapons of the Mycenaean warrior (21) almost 500 years earlier. 





CREMATION BURIAL 
OF A RICH ATHENIAN LADY OF ABOUT 850 B.C. 





40. Cremation burial as found in 1967. The pit with ash-urn 
and offerings in center (note chest with granaries, 49), re- 


mains of the pyre at left. 


Nort Far down the slope of the Areopagus from the Mycenaean noble- 
woman’s tomb (7-16) discovered some thirty years earlier, an equally ex- 
ceptional burial of the Geometric period was found in 1967. Although be- 
longing to the same type of urn-hole cremation as the two preceding exam- 
ples (36-39), this one is far wealthier. The richness of the lady’s jewelry (43- 
45), the symbolism implicit in the chest with five model granaries (49), and 
the occurrence of exotic imports (45) and techniques (44) suggest a true 
aristocrat from one of the first Athenian families several centuries before 
Solon. 


41. Geometric 
vases from 
urn-hole, a 
neck am- 
phora, three 
pitchers, and 
a covered 


bowl (pyxis). 





*,.. first put out with gleaming wine the pyre that is burning, 

all that still has on it the fury of the fire; and afterwards 

we shall gather up the bones of Patroklos, the son of Menoitios . . . 
And let us lay his bones in a golden jar.’ 


Iliad, xxm, 237 ff. 





42. Burial urn from cremation grave 40. Not 
the ‘golden jar’ requested for Patroklos, but 
an excellent and serviceable terracotta jar 
over one-half meter tall decorated in the 
Early Geometric style of about 850 B.c. 
Note the panels of Greek fret or meander 
and the compass-drawn concentric circles 
with cross fillings in the wide handle zone. 
This shape, the so-called “belly-handled am- 
phora,’ was common for cremations of 
women, in contrast to the neck amphora 
for men (38). 


GEOMETRIC JEWELRY AND DRESS 


43. Gold jewelry from 
burial urn. These finger 
rings and earrings had 
been removed from the 
body of the wealthy 
Athenian lady before 
cremation; they were 
then returned to their 


owner. 





44. Detail of gold earring, 
showing pomegranate 
pendants (cf. 59). The most 
elaborate earrings of their 
period yet found in Greece, 
they use techniques of 
twisted gold wire and 
granulation which show 
renewed contact with the 
East, although the form 
seems purely Greek. 








45. Necklace with main strands of blue-green faience. 
The small beads are brown and white glass; the 
large bead at the center is green and white, and a 
rock crystal bead serves as the fastener. The tech- 
niques are exotic, and the necklace probably 
came from a Syrian port. 


23 


24 


46. Long shoulder pins and safety pin (fibula). The pin at the left is bronze, about 
twenty centimeters long; the one beside it is iron. These fastened at the shoul- 
ders the heavy woolen dress (peplos) like that worn by the Geometric lady below. 


Peer 


47. Detail of iron pin, showing 
impressions of woven 
material. 


48. Woman on Geometric vase in British Mu- 
seum. She appears to wear the tight belted 
peplos of patterned woolen material. It was a 
simple rectangle pinned at the shoulders with 
long straight pins and perhaps at the sides 
with safety pins. Contrast the elaborate sewn 
costume of the Mycenaean ladies in 17. 








49. Terracotta chest with model granaries from urn-hole burial 40. The beehive struc- 
tures are explained as models of contemporary granaries, in which the grain would 
have been poured in through the openings at the top, protected by a projecting 
flap. The two holes at the bottom may have been for ventilation, drawing off the 
grain, or for the attachment of ladders. 


SYMBOLIC OFFERINGS AND STATUS 


SYMBOLIC OFFERINGS seem to have increased in the Geometric period. The 
most elaborate is this unusual terracotta chest from the wealthy female crema- 
tion. Although its exact interpretation is debatable, the chest itself seems an 
imitation of the wooden bridal chest suggesting the married status of the de- 
ceased, whereas the five beehive-shaped granaries on the lid may make an 
allusion to land holdings or property qualifications (anticipating the pente- 
kosiomedimnoi, or owners of land producing 500 bushels, of Solon’s time?) of 
her father or husband. The diminutive cutwork terracotta basket (kalathos) 
in 51, also from this burial, seems to imitate the household wool basket and 
may symbolize the woman’s role in the house. The covered bowl (pyxis) 
with horses on the lid (50) comes from a somewhat later Geometric woman’s 
grave, also wealthy in its contents. Such pyxides with horses, ranging from 
one to four, are confined to women’s graves; they may also reflect the prop- 
erty status of husband or father. 


50. Pyxis with horses on lid from wealthy 
woman’s grave of about 750 B.C. 


51. Terracotta model wool 


basket (kalathos). 
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GEOMETRIC INFANT’S BURIAL OF ABOUT 725 B.C. 


WiTH THE CHANGE to the rite of cre- 
mation for adults, children continued 
to be buried, sometimes in a cist grave 
like the young girl of the Protogeo- 
metric period (35), sometimes in a 
large pot or pithos like this sixteen- 
month-old infant (52). Was this due to 
the realization that their small bodies 
would speedily decompose and did not 
require the expense of the funeral pyre, 
or was there a natural reluctance to 
commit them to the fire? 





52. Pithos burial of sixteen-month-old 
infant. The eight small vases below 
were found within the burial urn, 
which was covered with a stone 
slab. Beside the pithos stood a large 
cooking pot. 


53. Miniature vases from Geometric baby’s burial. Some were surely made for this 
purpose, being only five centimeters tall. They belong to the Late Geometric 
period, about 725 B.c., when birds and curvilinear ‘snakes’ had replaced the an- 
gular ornaments of earlier Geometric (41-42). 
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MOURNING CUSTOMS 


“First among them were Hektor’s wife and his honoured mother 
who tore their hair, and ran up beside the smooth-rolling wagon, 
and touched his head.’ 

Iliad, xxiv, 710 fF. 


THE PAINTED SCENES on the large Geometric vases from the cemetery in 
the Kerameikos beyond the Dipylon Gate give us an idea of the mourning 
customs so poignantly described by Homer, the funeral cortege (ekphora) 
with the dead man on his bier on a wagon surrounded by mourners who tear 
their hair (54) or the lying-in-state (prothesis) which our Cover design repro- 
duces from the famous amphora by the Dipylon Master. The Agora cemetery 
did not produce any complete examples of these monumental vases, al- 
though the smaller amphora overleaf (55) shows a slightly later version of 
the same themes. Terracotta figurines of mourners (one shown on the title 
page) from a sacrificial pyre connected with a Late Geometric family ceme- 
tery in the Agora (near the later Tholos) are interesting plastic counterparts, 
the idea of mourning being further reinforced by a painted mourner front 
and back. We now know from other evidence that the age-old custom of 
tearing the hair and scratching the face goes back at least to the Mycenaean 


period. 


$4. Dipylon krater, Athens, N.M. 
990. This vase, over a meter tall, 
stood as a grave monument in the 
Dipylon cemetery. It shows on the 
top row the funeral cortege with 
the hearse surrounded by a double 
tier of mourners. The lower scene 
may represent the chariot race at 
the funeral games. 





FUNERAL GAMES 


“Then all their whips high-lifted above their horses, 
they struck with the whip-thongs and in words urged their horses onward 
into speed. Rapidly they made their way over the flat land 
and presently were far away from the ships.’ 
Iliad, xxm, 362 ff. 


Homer in the above passage describes the start of the 
chariot race at the funeral games which Achilles held 
in honor of his dead friend Patroklos. From the fre- 
quent chariot representations on Dipylon vases (54) 
we assume that chariot races formed part of the ritual 
of a Geometric funeral. The practice may even have 
begun in the Mycenaean period, since chariot scenes 
occur on sculptured gravestones (56) and on painted 
vases found in tombs. The Late Geometric amphora 
(55) from the same family cemetery in the Agora as 
the mourning terracotta figurine (title page) shows 
the prothesis on the neck and a chariot race on the 


body. 





55. Amphora from the Agora 
(reconstructed drawing). 
On this very late Geometric 
vase (about 700 B.C.) the 
sloppy drawing contrasts 
with the neater representa- 
tions on $4, but the perspec- 
tive is more natural, the two- 
wheeled chariot being 
indicated in proper profile. 
Note the ‘whips high-lifted 
above the horses.’ 

SS 56. Stele from Mycenae (Athens, 

? N.M. 1428). A more elabo- 

rate marker than the plain 

stone 33, this stood above 

one of the royal graves in 

Grave Circle A and dates 

about 1550 B.c. 





RITUAL OFFERINGS AND RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 


We HAVE MENTIONED a number of symbolic offerings which are ritual in 
the sense that they served no practical function. Some like the chest with 
model granaries (49), the pyxis with horses (51), or even the ‘imitation sil- 
ver’ service (22), might be thought of as status symbols gratifying the ego of 
the deceased, or certainly his family. Others, however, have a stronger re- 
ligious connotation and suggest a belief in an afterlife, or at least in a journey 
to the Underworld. Among these are the ‘nurses’ (30) from Mycenaean child 
burials, the model boots (1, 37) from an Early Geometric cremation, the 
drink offerings (31) poured out on the earth, or the fruit burnt on the funeral 
pyre (36). The occurrence of the two ritual vases illustrated below (57, $8) in 
one Mycenaean tomb and the symbolism of the pomegranate in later Greck 
religion strongly suggest a belief in some chthonic (Underworld) divinity. In 
Geometric graves terracotta model pomegranates and pomegranate vases 
again become popular. 





$7. Pomegranate vase (reconstructed 58. Mycenaean pot for pouring liba- 
drawing) found with 58. A unique tions to the dead. A small hole 
Mycenaean vase, but known in pierced through the base ring 
contemporary faience and glass ex- allows liquid to trickle slowly out. 
amples from Egypt, Syria, and Cy- Another similarly pierced example 
prus, whence the fruit and its sym- from Rhodes is decorated with 
bolism may have reached Greece. Minoan religious symbols, double 


axes and ‘horns.’ 


$9. Pomegranates on tree (part of 
Agora replanting). The blood-red 
juice and many seeds made the 
fruit an appropriate symbol of life 
in death and of the Underworld 
divinities, Demeter and Persephone. 
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THE GUARDIAN OF THE TOMB 





60. Amphora by the Nessos Painter, about 620-610 B.c. The crouching winged 
sphinx, introduced to Greece during the Orientalizing period, is an interesting 
precursor of the stone sphinxes on archaic Attic tombstones. (Watercolor.) 


THE BURIALS we have considered in some detail span the centuries from 
about 1450 to 700 B.C., the main period in which our area was used as a 
cemetery. We know, however, that there must have been earlier Middle Hel- 
ladic graves destroyed by later building operations. Although the family 
cemetery on the west side of the Agora near the later Tholos (see 55) came to 
the end of its use in Late Geometric, about 700 B.c., its precinct wall was re- 
spected into the early 6th century, that is down to the time of Solon. By the 
7th century, however, the central Agora area had already become too crowd- 
ed a residential area to permit more burials to be made. The large Sphinx 
Amphora (60) by the Nessos Painter, which was found in a rockcut shaft near 
the Hephaisteion, probably stood above a grave on the hill Kolonos Agoraios 
at the west, and an archaic family cemetery on the northwest slope of the 
Areopagus (2) continued in use from Late Geometric to the close of the 6th 
century. After that burials were no longer permitted within the city, although 
the pyre deposits (62) associated with houses along the borders of the Agora 
have been interpreted by some as infant cremations. 


EPILOGUE 





61. Classical lekythoi from Mycenaean chamber tomb under the later Temple of Ares. 


WITH THE ADVENT of Athenian democracy under Solon the Lawgiver in 
the early 6th century 8.c., most of the area of the early cemetery became the 
civic center, or Agora, for Athens. The early burials, particularly the Myce- 
naean chamber tombs in the central area, were sometimes encountered by 
Classical workmen, who twice in the history of one tomb left offerings out of 
respect for the dead they encountered (61). These were appropriate offerings 
for their own day, funerary oil jugs (lekythoi) such as would have been used 
for a mid sth century 8.c. burial. The collection of simple pottery in 62, all 
with evidence of burning, is typical of a number of pyre or offering deposits 
found in connection with houses along the borders of the Agora. They are 
more likely the remains of memorial services to the dead than infant crema- 
tions, as has been suggested. 


62. Vases from pyre of mid 4th century B.c. The two small pots on the top row are 
diminutive versions of cooking pots, but the black glazed cup in the center was 
for actual use. The small plates, saucers, and covered bow] on the lower row are 
typical of such deposits and may have been used by those participating in the rites. 
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63. Burial of a pet dog outside the eastern edge of the Agora, behind 
the Stoa of Attalos (5). 


“The stone tells that it contains here the white Maltese dog, Eumelos’ faithful 
guardian. They called him Bull while he still lived, but now the silent paths 
of night possess his voice.’ 

Greek Anthology, vu, 211 


This epigram reflects the formal burial of a dog with his own gravestone. 
Sometime during the 4th century B.c. a pet dog was buried just outside the 
Agora (63). Although he had no tombstone, the miniature pitcher and lamp 
(64) found with the skeleton as well as a large beef bone ‘within sniffing dis- 
tance’ are poignant reminders of the earlier burial practices in this area. 


64. Miniature pitcher and lamp from dog’s 
burial. These small offerings would have 
been appropriate for a human burial of 
the 4th century B.c. 
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